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MISTAKES OFTEN MADE BY PRINCIPALS— PART II 



FRANKLIN BOBBITT 
School of Education, University of Chicago 



In the discussion thus far we have enumerated errors of a 
directorial nature, as expressed by superintendents, principals, and 
teachers. Let us continue with an enumeration from the same 
sources of the principal's errors of an inspectorial character. 

9. Insufficient amount of time given to the work of inspection. 
This error is quite frequently mentioned. The error is as serious 
as it is common. Let us illustrate from a few actual instances: 

"The principal of the building in which I teach has a very perfunctory and 
inadequate way of performing his inspectorial function. For a few moments 
once or twice each year he stands in the classroom of each teacher and observes 
whatever activity may be going on at the time. He does not later discuss his 
observations with the teacher concerned. He does not make use of any tests 
to determine the results of teaching. Presumably he uses his observations only 
as a means of obtaining the semester grade on teaching efficiency which he is 
called upon to give each member of the staff. One teacher may be proceeding 
in a much more effective way than another in the same department; there is no 
recognition of this fact on the part of the administration. If one can only be 
effective in discipline, he will hear from the office no complaints or suggestions 
about his work." 

"Another thing which I would criticise in my principal is that he never gives 
us criticisms, either favorable or adverse. We all need that, wherever we are. 
To know definitely what one's work is appraised at makes it easier to do." 

"The principal of a large city building employing many teachers very rarely 
visits classes and fails, therefore, to learn at first hand the kind of work that is 
being done by his teachers. Because of this lack of knowledge his recommenda- 
tions as to promotions are sometimes (far too often) considered very unfair. 
This has led to an intense dissatisfaction which is not good for the school. Some 
of his teachers have boasted that they did not have to work diligently in their 
classrooms since they had greater success in 'working' the office." 

In discussing the directorial function of the principal we 
referred to the need of the principal and teacher being in con- 
tinual professional contact in the formulation of plans for the 
conduct of all of the work. Plans, however, must be carried out 
and someone must see that they are carried out as intended by 
teacher and principal. Quite obviously it is the function of the 
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principal to attend to this oversight. Human nature is quite 
obviously so made that efficiency of technical labor cannot be 
expected without a reasonable amount of personal stimulation 
through a consciousness that the work is being observed by others 
and appreciated where it is good and condemned where it falls 
short. Efficient performance of the principal's inspectional func- 
tion requires the same continuity and intimacy of personal and 
professional contact as the directional. There should be the same 
community of understanding. This requires, naturally, that the 
principal shall give a large proportion of his time to such inspec- 
tional work. Since the two functions of direction and inspection 
constitute his major professional tasks, naturally the major portion 
of his working time should be devoted to their performance. 

Because of the seriousness of this error, we should note some 
of the causes. One of the commonest is haziness of understanding 
the results that should be expected from the work of the various 
classrooms. In large measure the objectives, outcomes, or partic- 
ularized results have not been agreed upon; they have not been 
sufficiently standardized; definite and standardized modes of 
procedure have not been established. The teachers are having 
pupils master certain subjects in certain routine ways without any 
very clear consciousness on the part of anybody as to the specific 
things to be arrived at. The problem is simply to keep the machine 
running smoothly and with no noticeable degree of inefficiency. 
The teachers' ideas as to what is expected are as clear as those of 
the principal, and so the whole thing is left in the hands of the 
teacher. The inspectional function is evaded except as occasionally 
enforced by the demand that teachers be given an efficiency rating. 
The sort of inspection that is then performed is ofttimes a travesty 
upon scientific educational procedure. 

The second and closely related cause is a theory of organization 
and management which has insufficiently developed the place and 
technique of the inspectional function. This error proceeds 
primarily from the office of superintendent and school board. 

A third cause is the ease with which the purely routine and 
miscellaneous duties of the building may be permitted to usurp 
the major portion of the principal's time. The routine demands 
appear to be very insistent, while the demands for inspectional 
effort are apparently so vague and feeble that they can easily be 
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postponed or even omitted. The cure is such a development of 
the total series of functions involved in the administration of a 
building that the processes of inspectorial effort are made as 
insistent as those relating to the distribution of supplies or the 
correction of disciplinary infractions. This is to be done through 
the development of a theory and a technique of inspectorial per- 
formance which gives it its rightful place. 

10. Inspection of the work of the building on the basis of arbitrary 
standards. This error naturally grows out of the prior error of 
arbitrary and autocratic direction. As a matter of fact, the 
direction of the work should be as impersonal as it can be made. 
So far as practicable, the direction should be that of educational 
science as this is read by professional people all along the line from 
superintendent to teachers and pupils. Each should be reading 
the dictates of society by reading the social needs of an educa- 
tional character, and the dictates as to methods by reading the 
natures, degrees of maturity, and social environment of the pupils. 
These can be read by teachers as fully as by the principal. The 
work of the teachers should be obedience to these impersonal 
directions as interpreted by themselves as well as by the principal. 
Their work should be inspected on the basis of their efficacy in 
complying with such impersonal directions. Quite obviously, then, 
the inspectorial function implies the full understanding on the 
part of teachers and pupils of the results expected. This gives 
teachers the power of self-inspection in very large degree as the 
correlative of the direction referred to in previous discussion. For 
the principal to use personal and arbitrary standards of judgment 
is to destroy initiative in the teachers and to demand that they 
read, not the impersonal educational science and the impersonal 
dictates of community needs, but rather the personal whims and 
idiosyncrasies of the principal. Their attention is diverted from 
study of educational objectives and procedure to a study of the 
individual psychology and demands of their official superior. 

11. Inspection of the work on the basis of ill-defined standards. 
In the degree in which the principal knows with particularity the 
things which the school ought to be accomplishing, his direction of 
the work through his own initiative and through approving that 
of the teachers can be made clear and well-defined to all concerned. 
In such case the definite results aimed at in making the plans and 
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giving the directions constitute the basis of judgment for inspecting 
the work. These things should be definite both in the minds of 
teachers and principal so that each can independently of the other 
perform the inspectorial function. This particular mistake of 
inspection grows out of vagueness of directorial functioning. The 
remedy is to clarify one's ideas concerning the results that are to 
be secured from all portions of the work. 

12. Inspection on the basis of fluctuating standards. Incon- 
sistency in the use of standards of judgment results from the same 
vagueness of thought in regard to the objectives of education to 
which we have just been referring. In such case the principal may 
express himself pretty definitely regarding the results that he 
desires, but his demands of one month may be very different from 
those of a preceding month. Under such conditions teachers can 
never know what is expected of them. There are few mistakes 
which the principal can make which are so highly inhibitory as 
this. Teachers tend naturally to mark time until the administra- 
tion can decide what it wants. 

13. Inspection without definite purpose and failure to utilize the 
results of the inspection. The getting of facts concerning the work 
can have no value unless these facts are used. Inspectional find- 
ings which reveal good work are to be used for commendation of 
the teacher's labors and for a continuance of the conditions which 
make such favorable results possible. On the other hand, findings 
of an unfavorable character are to be translated into definite 
directions concerning the things the teachers must do by way of 
securing the desired results. They must also be translated into 
executive action by way of securing necessary supplies or equip- 
ment or by way of training the teachers in service, or prodding 
them into making greater effort. For a principal • merely to go 
about the building and look on without doing anything with the 
results of this observation is not really to supervise the work. 

14. Failure to report inspectional findings to the teacher whose 
work is being inspected. This supervisory error was rather fre- 
quently mentioned. Teachers quite justly feel that they have a 
right to know the degree of their success or failure. In so far as 
the objectives of the work have been made quite definite, and are 
clearly understood by both teacher and principal, the teachers can 
themselves know with a pretty fair degree of accuracy the degree 
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of this success, and it is rather easy for principal and teacher to 
have entire community of understanding in the matter. The 
principal need not hesitate to mention shortcomings in the work 
to the teachers when the teachers are themselves aware of those 
shortcomings before the principal broaches the matter. The 
teacher herself is likely to be the one who, under such conditions, 
first mentions the topic. 

It is the principal who has no clear conception in his own mind 
of the results that ought to accrue from the work and whose 
directions are likely to be scant or vague who is likely to be very 
uncertain concerning his inspectorial findings and therefore very 
reluctant to mention them to the teacher. But this vagueness 
and uncertainty in the directions given by such a principal leaves 
the teacher without power of self-inspection. It leaves both 
without any proper foundation for that community of under- 
standing which is necessary for frankness of discussion on both 
sides. This error of action, therefore, in the majority of cases is 
a symptom of a deeper weakness. Another cause of the error may 
at times be adherence to an autocratic theory of supervision and 
management. The short-sightedness of any such theory has 
already been discussed. 

15. Permitting the inspectional findings to be influenced by the 
personal element. It is possible where a principal has a dislike 
for a teacher for him greatly to undervalue the processes employed 
and the results secured by such teacher. On the other hand, 
unusually friendly relations with a teacher may result in an over- 
valuation of the processes employed and of the results. In either 
case the supervisor may be unjust both to the work and to the 
teacher. The remedy for this error is clarity and fullness of imper- 
sonal scientific thought regarding the nature of processes that are 
to be employed and the specific results. In proportion as one's 
efforts are directed by impersonal science, the personal element 
can be minimized, and there is probably no other way of doing it. 

16. Criticising teachers in conversation with other teachers. We 
have indicated that inspectorial findings are to be utilized by 
translating them into directional or executive assistance to the 
teacher in whom weaknesses are discovered. For a principal to 
report such findings to others than the teacher concerned is to use 
his findings in ways that promise no results. The mistake is 
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clearly a professional one as fully as an ethical one. In discussing 
it, the latter consideration need not enter. As a matter of fact, 
if reporting the findings regarding a teacher's work in this manner 
to others is, after due consideration, considered the best method 
of stimulating that teacher to greater efforts and is on the whole 
the best method of getting the various results desired, then we 
should have to approve this method of using inspectorial findings. 
Possibly in rare cases it ought to be consciously used for this 
purpose. In general, however, it is to be condemned simply 
because a community of understanding needs to exist between the 
principal and the teacher concerned and the translations of findings 
need to be only in the possession of the teacher who is failing in the 
work. To carry his findings elsewhere and to report them is 
usually nothing more than malicious social indulgence without 
professional objective or justification. 

17. Secretly spying upon teachers. This error of inspection was 
not frequently mentioned. One individual, however, wrote: 

I remember a principal who used to spy outside the door of a teacher's 
room as a regular habit. The result was to create a very great uneasiness and 
nervousness among the teachers of the building. 

Performance of the inspectional function requires the same 
openness, frankness, and community of understanding as proper 
performance of the directional function. This error is so obvious 
that it requires no discussion. 

We come now to a series of errors which may well be called 
errors of leadership. One of the most frequently mentioned errors 
was: 

18. Failure to organize and co-ordinate the work of the building. 
One teacher writes : 

I have in mind a principal who is of the big-hearted broad type and who 
always sees the human side of everything. He is in a district none too easily 
handled and has become a part and parcel of the general community life. He 
makes one think of "The Schoolmaster of a Great City." His great drawback 
is his lack of system and organization. His teachers are loyal and competent 
and they carry on just the same. He seems not to be conscious of the fact that 
all of the order and system and co-ordination which exists are provided by the 
teachers themselves. 

The most frequent explanation of this mistake is that the 
principal becomes so engrossed in taking care of the multifarious 
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routine of the building that he has practically no time left for the 
co-ordination and organization of the really vital work of teachers 
and pupils. There are so many of these matters of routine, they 
are so immediately insistent, and they are usually so much easier 
than the difficult problems of instructional adjustment and organi- 
zation that it is very easy for principals to follow the lines of least 
resistance and to abdicate their high position of instructional 
leadership. The matter is well expressed by an elementary-school 
principal who writes as follows: 

Principals all too frequently fail in effectiveness because of a misconception 
of what their duties really are. This may be due to ignorance or wilful neglect 
of work. Most of us work best under pressure and through following a rigorous 
and definitely considered program. More than any other position within the 
school, the principal's place allows freedom of choice as to what is to be done 
and as to when a thing should be done. As a consequence the principal tends 
to choose the simpler routine work and much of the time to neglect the real 
constructive work in which he ought to be providing the leadership. With 
everybody else within the building, however, the work is so arranged that each 
has a definite job and it must be done with regularity. It is this freedom of 
program which allows the principals who are inclined to comfortable living to 
indulge their inclinations. As a consequence a considerable proportion of them, 
all too justly I fear, bear the reputation of being indolent. 

The principal can easily provide a counter influence for the 
purpose of counteracting this tendency toward slackness. Every 
principal ought to have a certain portion of his time definitely set 
aside each day for purposes of professional supervision of the 
instruction and of the things most intimately related to the class- 
room instruction. When a man has such a program to be followed 
and when it brings him to see the need of an extension of the time 
given to supervision with a corresponding contraction of his purely 
routine and mechanical labors, he is stimulated to find economical 
and expeditious methods of doing such routine work as he must 
himself do and also to delegate such matters as may very well 
be turned over to clerks, teachers, janitors, etc. 

The second counteracting influence is continual study of the 
objectives of education which ought to be aimed at in every por- 
tion of the work, and equally continuous study of the means of 
most effectively achieving these ends. Ideas are dynamic and they 
impel an individual to act according to the dictates of those ideas. 
The man who is intellectually aroused concerning the fundamental 
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matters of education within his building cannot, while he is in 
that intellectual condition, sink into a state of slackness, indolence, 
and contentment with the simple odd-job duties of the building 
which, much of the time, are about on a par with, and require 
just about as much professional understanding as, the work of the 
janitor. 

19. Virtual abdication of the position of professional leadership 
for the sake of taking care of the routine and of the simple miscel- 
laneous duties connected with the operation of a building. The leader 
in the work of an organization should be the one who is most 
gifted with visions of the ends to be achieved and of the processes 
to be employed in the achievement. The fundamental professional 
task of the building is to provide the teachers with this vision of 
ends and processes, to keep it ever fresh and renewed, and to 
incite teachers to strive vigorously toward the ends in view. When 
a principal leaves these matters aside and lets teachers find their 
own vision of ends and processes and mainly go their own gait 
while he dawdles and fusses with office routine and chats purpose- 
lessly with the many individuals who are continually claiming his 
time, he virtually abdicates his position of professional leadership. 
He bears the title of leader while the actual leadership on the 
professional level is being provided by the teachers themselves. 

The remedy for this mistake has largely been indicated already, 
but since it is so common let us here summarize the things which 
need to be done by way of preventing or overcoming it: (1) The 
principal should clarify his vision as fully as possible regarding the 
ends and processes of the work as a whole. (2) He should develop 
a technique of direction of the work which is economical and 
effective and which involves a carrying of the directorial burden 
in part by the teachers and in part by the principal. (3) He should 
develop a technique of inspection of the work such as will permit 
him to make this inspection economically and expeditiously, which 
will permit the teachers currently to perform the inspectorial 
function, and which will provide both teachers and principal with 
a common ground of inspectional understanding. (4) He should 
be a continual student of ends and processes in general and of those 
of his building in particular. (5) He should distribute his daily 
time in such a way that the largest amount of it is given to the 
things of largest importance and the smallest portion of it to 
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things of smallest importance. (6) He should make a careful 
study of the various things that may just as well be delegated to 
teachers individually or in committees, and then he should devise 
methods of delegation which will make clear to teachers the things 
to be done and which definitely and economically will check their 
performance so that there can be no possibility of non-performance 
or mal-performance. (7) He should in the same way carefully 
consider the things that may well be delegated to other individuals 
in the building — to pupils, clerks, the janitor, the school nurse, 
committees of the parents' association, etc. By clearness in the 
definition of the functions to be delegated, by definiteness in the 
delegation of the responsibility, and through a technique of inspec- 
tion which checks up the results, it is possible for a principal to 
get the simple routine matters done instead of doing them himself. 
This is not to waive his responsibility for the performance of the 
routine duties. These responsibilities do rest upon him along with 
his more professional responsibilities. He has no right to waive 
responsibility for either type. He does not, however, attempt to 
do all of the teaching in the building merely because he has been 
made responsible for getting educational results in his building. 
He delegates this responsibility mainly to the teachers. In doing 
so he is delegating responsibility for activities that are far more 
complicated than the mechanical routine activities. If it is pos- 
sible for him to delegate the most complicated activities to teachers 
and get the work done effectively through delegation, it certainly 
ought to be possible for a principal to delegate the simpler duties 
of the building as well and get them effectively done by others 
instead of doing them himself. Again we must say that it is not 
the function of a principal to do the work of his building — rather 
it is his function to provide leadership within the labors of a large 
group and to get everything done by delegating it to his official 
subordinates and holding them responsible for efficient perform- 
ance. A principal while acting in the capacity of principal should 
be neither teacher nor clerk. 

A certain principal to whom these matters were presented 
exclaimed : 

But my building is seriously under-manned. All the classes of the building 
are over-size and it is not fair to the teachers to place another ounce of work 
upon them. The janitor's time is equally occupied. We are supplied with no 
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clerks. The many routine duties of the building must be done and I am the 
only one in position to do them. They are so many that they take practically 
all of my time. 

For him to say that he is the only one sufficiently free from 
pressing professional duties as to be able to find time for these 
matters is to indicate a practical non-recognition of his respon- 
sibility for professional leadership through direction, inspection, 
stimulation, and guidance of the work of the various classrooms. 
Such an individual is probably therefore not prepared to under- 
stand the statement that if he properly performed his full function 
of leadership and effectively gave to the teachers the supervisory 
leadership which he owes to them, their classroom work might be 
so greatly lightened as not only to permit them to take care of 
a large portion of the routine duties of the building, but also to 
do their classroom work more effectively and all with a diminu- 
tion of the total load carried. It has been generally proven in 
fields of labor involving the work of large organizations that the 
most efficacious method of promoting economy and efficiency is to 
strengthen and perfect the overhead management. The method 
of the principal just quoted is a very common one, but a very 
short-sighted one. It involves the most serious error of omission 
that a principal can make. 

20. Failure to energize and inspire teachers and pupils. 

21. Failure to develop an esprit-de-corps. 

22. Weakness of initiative. 

23. Aloofness from teachers and pupils. 

24. Unsympathetic attitude toward teachers and pupils. 

The principal who is fired with professional zeal, who knows 
what he wants and knows how to get it, whose heart is fixed upon 
the attainment of high professional ends will not exhibit these 
weaknesses of leadership. It is only the man of deficient profes- 
sional understanding or dormant professional zeal, or the one who 
is absorbed in very partial aspects of the work, or who holds to a 
wrong theory of supervision who can be guilty of these errors or 
weaknesses of leadership. 

25. Failure to establish discipline and order within the building. 
This type of failure is frequently mentioned. It is really a failure 
in leadership. Proper discipline and order within a building are 
but means to things that lie beyond. They are not ends in them- 
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selves. The problem of discipline is mainly to inspire teachers 
and pupils, particularly those pupils who tend to give difficulty, 
with a genuine desire for achieving the ends of education. This 
desire needs to be made strong enough in everybody concerned 
that it will suppress those wayward whims and tendencies which 
tend to obstruct progress. Out of such desires there is the task 
of establishing habits of right procedure, or as Mr. Bagley terms 
it, "fashions of good behavior," in the grooves of which the activi- 
ties of the school are held. The accomplishment of these things, 
however, requires clear vision on the part of the leaders, sym- 
pathetic attitudes toward the pupils, and the type of leadership 
which through contagion and social imitation confers vision and 
valuation upon the pupils and establishes the desirable habits. 
Much of it, of course, is done by the teachers, but the principal 
must be a leader of both teachers and pupils in its accomplishment. 
We are not here intending to overlook the occasional socially 
abnormal pupil in the case of whom such labors will be insufficient 
for full discipline. We are only referring to the method of estab- 
lishing proper discipline and order for that 98 per cent of pupils 
who will really determine the general spirit of the building. 

26. The closed mind; contentment with aims and practices which 
through long habit have become second nature; refusal to believe that 
either ends or practices should under present conditions be rather 
rapidly changing and improving. This is the inevitable final state 
of those who follow the easy road toward submergence in mechani- 
cal routine. The frequency of this weakness is probably related 
to the frequency of such submergence. One's mentality is shaped 
by the things which one does. If one neglects professional studies 
of the innumerable current problems of educational adjustment, 
naturally the curtains are rung down upon his ability to think or 
otherwise deal with them. Professionally he atrophies and only 
inert and unseeing management above him prevents his going 
rather expeditiously into the discard. 

27. Professional timidity. One teacher tells of a principal who 
will do anything to avoid friction or discussions of controversial 
questions. He refrains from and apparently fears giving directions 
to teachers because of a desire to avoid any kind of clash with 
the opinions of the teachers concerning what they themselves 
ought to be doing. He equally refrains from inspectional effort 
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since he is not responsible for the directional standards of the 
work. Such a principal is seeking the lines of least social resistance 
and of least professional resistance. As a matter of fact, there is 
only one way for teachers, principal, and community to meet the 
many difficult and usually controversial questions of the day, and 
that is manfully to grapple with them, to take them up in honest 
discussion in which at present there will be, where all are sincere 
and honest, a rather frequent clash of opinion. Naturally the 
discussion should be carried on in a spirit of tolerance and in the 
civilized ways of civilized people, but for the most part it is only 
out of an abundance of discussion of controversial questions that 
general agreement can be made to grow. Quite obviously, the 
work of professional leadership at the present time cannot be given 
over to timorous souls. Geniality we want, and social agreeable- 
ness, and a spirit of tolerance and fairness and honesty; but 
because we want honesty, we want tenacity and firmness and 
courage in everyone with insight in proportion as he has insight. 
The work of the principal can no longer be the sheltered position 
that it has long been. 

28. Excessive independence of action. It is possible for a prin- 
cipal to go to the other extreme of excess courage in taking his 
stand within the organization or within the community. A 
superintendent presents an example: 

I once knew a grade principal who was a good teacher and administrator. 
He had had years of experience and had twice been county superintendent. 
Smallpox broke out in his community and he became convinced that he ought 
to keep all the children out of school until their parents should have them vac- 
cinated. The board was unanimously opposed to such a move. The city 
health officer advised the principal that he was pursuing the right course and 
that he should write up the board members in the daily papers showing the 
community how hopelessly inefficient their board was and appealing to them to 
sustain him in his protective measures. This the principal at once proceeded to 
do. The board learned who wrote the article and immediately asked for his 
resignation. 

The principal's judgment as to what the board and community 
ought to have done may have been entirely correct. In a democ- 
racy, however, the majority judgment is expected to rule even 
when it is wrong. Intelligent minorities are expected to save it 
from serious mistakes if they can convince this majority that it 
is making a mistake and thus bring it to save itself through its 
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own efforts. The intelligent minority is not expected arbitrarily 
and autocratically to take command of the situation and "put 
things over" on the majority when the latter insists upon making 
a mistake. The expectation is that majorities shall learn wisdom 
from making mistakes and thus gradually be prepared for a better 
type of democracy. Quite obviously the school man in a democ- 
racy is to be a specialized leader in the thought and activities of 
teachers, school board, and general community. As a leader he 
must remain a member of the general group and maintain relations 
which sustain their faith in his leadership. He must not break with 
them. He must not attempt to go faster than board and com- 
munity are prepared to follow. He must take them with him. 
If they are prepared only to move forward slowly, then his leader- 
ship must be prepared for making slow progress. Only when they 
are prepared for rapid progress should he attempt to lead in an 
advance of that character. His action in such a case as that cited 
is to be condemned because it is professionally inefficacious. 

29. Attempting innovations of important character without having 
previously made sufficient preparation for them. One principal tells 
of having taken a summer-school course in standard tests and 
measurements which was to him a great revelation concerning 
methods of applying scientific procedure to the work of super- 
vision. He returned to his labors in the autumn filled with great 
zeal for supervision through standard tests and measurements. 
He was fortunate in being able to secure considerable quantities 
of the necessary materials, and he inaugurated an elaborate pro- 
gram of measurement of everything that he and his teachers could 
measure. He was not long in learning, however, that his teachers 
did not possess the understanding of purposes, methods, and 
technique which he had himself acquired only after many weeks 
of systematic study. For success the work had to be a large co- 
operative task, taken care of without disrupting and confusing the 
usual processes of the school. He found the teachers very ill- 
prepared indeed to do their part in the undertaking. The result 
was an increasing confusion both in the regular school work and 
in the measurement of results. The principal found he was attempt- 
ing very many things of which he had only a superficial amateur 
understanding and he was not himself prepared to answer large 
numbers of questions which arose. Often, therefore, he was not 
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prepared to give directions of procedure when such directions were 
urgently needed for success. He says that neither he nor his 
teachers have lost faith in measurement as a mode of supervision, 
but they are now very secure in their faith that substantial prepara- 
tion must be made on the part of all concerned previous to attempt- 
ing any elaborate kind of new procedure. 

The mistake of prematurely undertaking innovations is one that 
can easily be made at the present time. Social conditions are 
demanding innumerable improvements in education some of which 
must necessarily be very profound. The principal's time is pretty 
completely occupied with the labors already under way, and there- 
fore usually lacks leisure for prolonged and thorough study of the 
new things which impatient innovators are insisting that he must 
do. With the greatest of good intentions, therefore, he may 
without sufficient preparation plunge into the labors of organizing 
a junior high school, departmentalizing the work of his school, 
classifying his pupils on the basis of standardized intelligence tests, 
introducing school credit for home work, industrial education, 
military training, first aid to the injured, playground activities, 
school and community social center work, or any one of a score 
of other equally complicated matters. He makes a serious mistake 
if he does not grapple with these various problems and inaugurate 
what needs to be inaugurated. On the other hand, he makes a 
serious mistake if he does it without laying proper foundations in 
community understanding, school board understanding, teacher 
understanding, and in the general conditions of professional success. 

30. Failure to train teachers during service. This is a deficiency 
that cannot possibly be present where the principal is employing 
proper means, methods, and efforts in performing his directorial 
and inspectorial functions. Such labors, efficiently performed, 
continually enforce thought on the part of the teacher regarding 
all of the problems that are being currently met with, and assistance 
on the part of the principal is required in only those places where 
the thinking of the teacher is deficient or erroneous. It is not 
possible to devise circumstances more favorable for the occupa- 
tional training of the teacher. Where such supervisory labors are 
properly performed, the more adventitious methods of reading 
circles, extension courses, etc., are reduced to secondary importance. 
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31. Aloofness of the principal from the community life; lack of 
interest in the community; failure to take the community continually 
into his confidence; organization of the work without great regard to 
community desires or needs. The usual theory of school manage- 
ment does not do justice to community responsibility in the 
conduct of the work nor to community needs as the determiners of 
the nature of the training. The seriousness of both errors is to be 
appreciated only by those who have looked carefully into the 
various implications of democracy. The matters cannot well be 
presented briefly and cannot therefore be presented here. 

32. Partiality in the treatment of teachers, pupils, or parents. This 
mistake was rather frequently mentioned and appears to be a 
rather frequent fault. The remedy quite clearly is the introduc- 
tion of scientific methods of classification of the pupils, scientific 
methods of rating the achievements of pupils and teachers, imper- 
sonal scientific methods in the performance of all of the major 
functions of the organization. 

The writer once had occasion to observe a superintendent's 
method of dealing with inefficient work on the part of a second- 
grade teacher who was the daughter of one of the members of his 
school board. She was an intelligent young lady, but was presum- 
ing upon parental protection and was doing very poor work indeed. 
The superintendent may very well have shown unusual leniency 
for the sake of school board support and thus have been guilty of 
favoritism. The thing which he did, however, was to organize 
some excellent standard tests in primary reading, since this was 
the most important subject in the second-grade room, and have 
these tests made under careful conditions in every second-grade 
room in the city. He then had large charts made which exhibited 
the results obtained in each second-grade room. These charts 
were hung on the wall at a teachers' meeting attended by all of 
the second-grade teachers. He did not call attention to good or 
poor work in any of the rooms of the city. He merely talked in 
quite impersonal fashion about the values of measurements, and 
about the methods to be employed in the measurement of results. 
Nobody could legitimately object to such use of the material for 
such impersonal discussion. The teacher, however, saw; she 
compared; she was set to thinking. The result was that when a 
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similar test was made in the various rooms a few months later, 
the results of her work instead of being the poorest were among 
the best. 

Excessive leniency by the superintendent would have been fair 
to neither teacher nor pupils, but the method that he employed 
was good for all concerned. The way to eliminate the personal 
element from administration and supervision is to introduce the 
impersonal method of scientific administration and supervision. 

Lack of space precludes the discussion of further shortcomings. 
Let us merely enumerate without discussion a few others: 

33. Neglect of needful records and reports. 

34. Untidiness of person; uncleanliness. 

35. Lack of self-control; outbursts of impatience or anger. 

36. Excess intimacy with teachers or pupils. 

37. Making himself absurd by assuming an unnatural air of 
dignity. 

38. Carrying small details to the superintendent for decision when 
he should take the responsibility for making decision himself. 

39. Viewing pupils' misdemeanors as personal offenses directed 
against himself. 

40. Over-sensitiveness to the discussion of the work or general 
management of the building. 

41. Apparent failure to see that the material needs of teachers and 
pupils are properly supplied. 

42. The use of negative methods — direction by "don'ts." 

43. Failure to co-operate with the superintendent in co-ordinating 
the work of the system because of an exaggerated ego, personal dis- 
loyalty, or personal self-seeking. 

44. Arriving at disciplinary decisions without having ascertained 
the complete facts. 

45. Letting chance determine his daily duties and the disposition 
of his time. 

46. Telling parents what they want to hear rather than the truth. 

47. Passing troublesome parents and disciplinary problems on to 
the teachers and then "stepping from under." 

48. Taking sides in community wrangles, partisan or sectarian 
strife, etc. 

49. Failure to live the part of a full-grown citizen in the com- 
munity where he is ex officio one of the most important community 
leaders. 



